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union, and it is worth while to point out that much of the expe- 
rience gained by the labor iniion man in his union is ready to be 
carried over into the political field. One is constantlj' surprised 
at the intensely democratic philosophy and action thus brought 
into existence. It would be interesting to know just how nuich 
of these are the result of the labor unionists' reading, and how 
much the result of actual self-government in his union. 

The book is a little too detailed to make good, popular read- 
ing, but is useful to the student who wishes to see how these 
people are making democracy work in the unions. It can be but 
a short while until this training makes itself felt in the political 
field. 

Perhaps the American Federation of Labor's recent activity 
is only the forerunner of what is to come later. 

EDWARD M'AIAHON. 

A Tour of Four Great Rivers: the Hudson, ]\Iohawk, Susque- 
hanna and Delaware, in 1769 ; being the journal of Richard Smith 
of Burlington, New Jersey. Edited, with a short history of the 
pioneer settlements, by Francis W. Halsey. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906, pp. Ixxiii., 102.) 

Immediately following the Fort Stanwix Treaty of November, 

1768, by which a large tract of land was surrendered by the 
Indians, considerable interest was manifested in the lands along 
the upper courses of New York and Petinsylvania Rivers. Rich- 
ard Smith of Burlington, New Jersey, became one of the pro- 
prietors of 69,000 acres on the Upper Susquehanna, and in ]\Iay, 

1769, set out to make a survey of the grant. He proceeded across 
New Jersey, up the Hudson and jMohawk Rivers well into the 
Indian country. Turning south through the wilderness he came 
to the Susquehanna, down which he traveled some distance till 
he reached a point not far from the Delaware. The latter brought 
him back to his home at Burlington. Smith's journal, written 
on this trip, is full of all manner of details that he fancied would 
have any bearing on land values, as well as many others that 
he evidently thought of interest. The location of settlements 
and their source of supplies ; the size of trout caught in the 
streams, and the kind of bait used to catch them ; a description 
of the process of making maple sugar, evidently a novelty to 
him : the large crops that could be raised with little cultivation ; 
a bird's nest on the ground containing three eggs similar to 
robins' eggs ; the way the Indians carried their children — these 
and scores of such observations . make up the journal. At the 
close he gives "a table of distances" between the points on his 
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journey, showing that he traveled 676 miles. Finally, in a chap- 
ter by itself, as though not a part of the journal, we find Smith's 
"Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Indians," in which 
he suggests that "probably distant posterity will peruse as fables 
the accounts which may be handed down of the present customs 
of the aborigines of North America." 

The editor's introduction, nearly as long as the journal itself, 
is well enough to give an historical setting for the benefit of the 
popular reader and furnish occasion for a number of excellent 
halftones scattered through the book, but one cannot help wish- 
ing that a little more scholarship, both historical and Iteirary, had 
been displayed in this connection. Mostly secondary sources are 
cited and these quite without page references. The arrange- 
ment of the subject matter is cumbersome and confusing. Mr. 
Halsey, however, deserves commendation for his evidently care- 
ful editing and indexing of the journal. 

C.RORGE H. ALDEN. 

The Northmen, Columbus and Cabot; Original Narratives 
of Early American History. (Reproduced under the auspices of 
the American Historical Association. General editor, J. Franklin 
Jameson, Ph. D., LL. D., Director of the Department of His- 
torical Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washington.) 
(New York: Charles Scribncr's Sons, 1906, pp. 443.) 

In this most recent publication authorized by the American 
Historical Association we find a choice collection of original 
narratives that is without doubt a useful and valuable addition 
to the list of reliable reference books on the early history of 
America. It lays bare the classical narratives on which our earli- 
est history is founded, those which form the sources of our 
knowledge of the discovery of America. Such a work cannot fail 
to prove a real acquisition to the library of a school or college, 
or to that of the true student of history. No modern history, 
however excellent, can give the reader all that he can get from 
the "ipsissima verba" of the first narrators. Argonauts or eye- 
witnesses, vivacious explorers or captains courageous. There 
are many cases in which the secondary narrators have quite hid- 
den from view these first authorities, whom it is therefore a 
duty to restore to their rightful position. In a still greater num- 
ber of instances, the primitive narrations have become so scarce 
and expensive that no ordinary library can hope to possess any- 
thing like a complete set of the classics of early American his- 
tory. Consequently a real service is done American historical 
students when sources such as these are made easily accessible 



